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TRAVELS. ° 
FOR THE PORT FOL1O0. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER VII. 

Schreibershau, 1st August, 1800. 

About an English mile on this side of Warm- 
riinn, is situated the village of Hermsdorf— 
just at the foot of the Kynast, one of the most 
elebrated Silesian hills; in the village itself, 
here is nothing remarkable, but the country- 
seat, at which count-Sehafgotch has hitherto 
resided. He has a very fine library, and a good 
ollection of pictures; but we heard they were 
ow all displaced for the purpose of removal, so 
hat we could not see them. On the top of the 
Kynast, which it took us about an hour toascend, 
are the ruins of an old castle, built in the year 
1292, by one of the ancestors of count Schaf- 
potsch. It was the family residence, until 130 
years ago; when it was struck with lightning; 
and as that happened to be-just about the period, 
then the feudal barons came down from their 
ofty fastnesses to inhabit the cities and the plains, 
he damage done by the fire from heaven to this 
astle was never repaired, and it has since then 
een uninhabited.. The external walls are al- 
most intire, and those within still remain, suffici- 
tly to shew the arrangement of the rooms 
pnd chambers; all which is pointed out by an 
ld man, who keeps the kevs, and who calls 
himself the commandant of the castle. While 
e were picking a few of the raspberries which 
rrow wild within the compass of the apartments 
f this castle, the recollection occurred to us that 
t was just two hundred years older than the 
iscovery of America; and we moralized in 
hought, upon the revolutions of time, which, 
in the course Of five centuries, had thus convert- 
ed the abodes of social life here, into a wild, and 
desolate ruin, while, at the same time, they had 
hanged, in our country, a howling desert into 
lourishing cities. The ruin of an old castle, 
h sight so frequent in this part of the world, 
lways brings this train of ideas to my mind, 
pnd it always recurs with a new pleasure, as it 
ends so powerfully to heighten by contrast the 
leasure, we derive from contemplating the 
hriving condition of our native land. The 
prospects, from the top of the hill, are exten- 
ive and delightful, for I must always use the 
ame words to express things, of which the eye 
lone is competent to perceive and enjoy the dif- 
rence. ‘Che best description of landscapes can 
sldom convey an accurate idea of the original, 
xcept to persons who have seen it; and as there 

B little. probability that vou will ever see the 
cenes, which now supply so much amusement 
dus, you will thank me for not entering into de- 
ails, which could only be tedious to you. Onone 


KINS,fide of the ruins, the declivity of the hill is al- 


ost perpendicular, and, beyond the very narrow 
ale at the bottom, another pine-clad hill shoots 


rBreslau. 





jup nearly to the same height, and equally steep: 


here you will judge, of course, there is an echo. 
It is so distant, however, that it will not return 
the loudest efforts of the human voice; but, upon 
the firing of a musket, its report rattles, and rolis, 
and reverberates, and dies away, like an heavy 
clap of thunder. 

‘The commandant has coffee made upon the 
hill, to refresh the traveller, after the fatigue of 
mounting it, and keeps a book, in which all, who 
wish -to record their ascension hither, inscribe 
their names, and those, who feel, or think them- 
selves inspired poetically by the keen air of the 
mountain, add lines, adaptc4 to the occasion, or 
to their feelings. In turning over the leaves of 
this book, we generally met with such effusions, 
as seemed to prove, that the muses of the bards 
had “ dictated to them slumbering,” for they still 
retained in an eminent degree their soporific qua- 
lities. The modest prose-men, contented them- 
selves with setting down some moral maxim, 
which was as wise, if not as applicable on the top 
of the Kynast, as in the busiest city. The hum- 
blest aspirants to this species of immortality, 
merely put down their names, which, at least, 
remain here, when they are forgotten every 
where else. After descending the Kynast, and 
continuing our journey about four of our miles 
further, we came to the vitriol-works of Messrs. 
Preller and Schaul, to the latter of whom we had 
aletter; but hé was absent upon a journey to 
Mr. Preller, however, who had been 
informed of our intended tour hither, by the 
postemaster at Hirschberg, received us with 
great politeness, shewed us all over his works, 
and afterwards accompatiied us to the Kochel- 
fall, and to this inn, which is to be the-centre of 
our excursions for several days. 

The vitriol-works are in the highest degree 
curious; but even if I were able, from the cur- 
sory view of one hour, to give you a detailed des- 
cription of the complicated process, by which, 
from two kinds of ore, produced at Kupferberg, 
a town but a few miles distant from this place, 
the manufactory makes green, blue, and white 
vitriol, oil of yitriol, an ochre, which we com- 
monly call Spanish brown, but which they call 
here, English red, and sulphur, it is questionable, 
whether you would understand it. To be tho- 
roughly versed in such a‘succession of various 
operations, as belongs to every great manufacto- 
ry, it is absolutely necessary to unite the informa- 
tion, contained in books, with an occular inspec- 
tion of the works themselves. I shall, therefore, 
content myself with telling you, that by means o' 
fire, the sulphur is first separated from the ore, 
after which there remains a sort of clay, from 
which, by a due mixture of water, the vitriolic 
lye is distilled; and this, by a second application 
of fire, and a subsequent cooling, is converted 
into a green or blue substance, resembling allum, 
or a white one, resembltng loaf sugar, which are 
the different kinds of vitriol, ‘The clayey rem- 
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nant, after the distillation from the iron ore. 
forms the English red, and a third application 
of fire to to the vitriol, producesthe oil. Wir. 
Preller, who has conducted this manufactory 
with great ski'l, and with a sagacity, which ime 
proves every advantageous circumstance, the lo- 
cal situation of the place affords, has likewise a 
pottery, connected with it, to make all the earthen 
vessels, for which he has occasion, in the process 
of his manufactory, or to hold the various arti- 
cles, when they are made. ‘The vitriol is used 
much, as part of a composition for dying cloths, 
and likewise for makingink. ‘The principal use 
of sulphur is but too well known. 

The buildings stand on both sides-of 4 little 
stream, that falls into the Bober, called the Ko.. 
chel; and this situation is essential, as it affords 
the means of receiving from the woods upon 
the mountains, the immense quantities of fucl, 
which the manufactory consumes. The wood 
is felled, cut up, and split, ready for the oven, 
in the forests themselves, close at the source 
of the river, and is thrown into it, to float 
down, when the waters are high, until it comes 
immediately before Mr. Preller’s door. Hence, 
when, as at the present time, the waters are 
very low, the bed, m which the river uses to run, 
is strewed all along with sticks of this wood, 
ready split. , 

The Kochel fall. is about.two English miles 
from the vitriol-work, up the river ; the walk to- 
wards it, is, in the highest degree romantic ; full 
of the scenes of wild and sublime nature. The 
rocks, on both sides of the stream, resemble in a 
great degree, thoscof the Elbe at Konigstein, but 
here they are covered with large and lofty trees 
which apparently start up from the bosom‘of the 
very granite, and of which one can scarcely con- 
ceive where they have thrust their roots, © The 
fall of the water is perpendicular, upwards of 
fifty English feet, and affords a delightful view to 
the eye. But I have seen much higher water- 
falls in Sweden ; the stream here is now so low, 
that there is scarcely water enough to dash over 
the rocks, and what there is, rolls as #f4t was 
ashamed of itself, without aspiring to the dignity 
of casting about any spray. 

Yours affectionately. 
= 
DEFINITIONS OF WIT, 
FOR. THE PORT FOLIO. 

A dramatic writer very justly observes, that | 

‘the glitter of false wit, like the shine of false 


jewels, serves to shew the poverty and vanity of 


the possessor.”” Wrr, which has often been the 


cause of pain, and from which, we not unfre- - 
quently derive pleasure, has been variously de- 
aned arid described by different writers. Lord : 
Kaims says, it is ** a quality of certain thoughts 
and expresszons,”’ and ‘is never applied ta.an ac- - 
tion or a passion, and as little, to an external ob- 
ject.” By wit zn expression, we are to under- 


stand that, which is commonly called “a play of : 
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words.”” Kar:mes defines wit in thought, to be a 
junction of things, by distant and fanciful rela- 
tions, which surprise, because they are unexpect- 
ed.” And this definition he prefers, as more 
correct, than the definitions of Locke and Ad- 
dison. 


Wr originally signified wisdom, and the grave 
divine, the sedate philosopher, the profound 
lawyer, aad the learned statesman, were all con- 
sidered men of great wit; but now we find the 
signification of this word materially changed, and 
wit and judgment are said to be * seldom uni- 
ted;” and, indeed, lord Kaimes, in his Elements 
of Criticism, considers wit in a great degree ‘¢ in- 
compatible with sound judgment.” 


I have met with no description of wit; which, 
in elegance and accuracy, I think equal to that of 
Friecuirr. * What is this wit, ” says our author, 
‘which feeds the vanity of man? If we examine 
it in a natural light, it is a fire, liable to be extin- 
guished by the slightest vapour of indisposition ; 
it is a delicate constitution, which a trifle may 
disorder; a happy organization, which a short 
hour may disturb and wear down ; an assemblage 
and a certain movement of animal spirits, which 
are soon exhausted and lost; it is the most quick 
and subtle part of the soul, which seems to grow 
old and languid with the body ; it is the essence 
of reason, which evaporates so much the sooner 
as itis the more delicate and refined. If we con- 
sider this scintillating flame in a higher view—it 
is a part of ourselves, more curious than wise, 
and evet bewildering itself in its own imagina- 
ticns. It is a haughty power, which often coun- 
teracts meck simplicity and amiable humility, 
and, leaving truth for falsehood, is only ignorant 
of what it should know, and only knows that, of 
which it should be ignorant.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE RURAL WANDERER. 


No. XVII. 


Quod si bruma nives Albanis illinet agris, 

Ad macedescendet vates tuus et sibi parcet, 

Coniractusque leget; te, dulcis amice, reviset 

Cam zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima. 
HORAGE, EPIST. 7. 


While winter’s angry tempest roars, 
And snows invest each Alban field; 
I’ll seek those joys, on sea-beat shores, 
Which health and témperate study yield. 
But when the swallow spreads her wing, 
And quits her nest to range the farms; 
The gentle gale of genial spring 
Shall waft your poet to your arms, 
AvutTHOR’s Miscellaneous Poems. 


However unpolite or unclassical the use of a 
vulgar proverb may be pronounced, upon the 
authority of lord CuesTERFIELD, a village writer 
ventures to observe, that dzrds of a feather natu- 
rally assemble in the same grove or meadow. 
When the Port Folio was announced to the lite- 
rary public, it was to be expected, that it would 
become the portable repository for the fugitive 
papers of men of learned leisure, and that the vo- 
taries of the Muses would rally around it, as the 
standard of Columbian taste.’ It cannot be re- 
quired, that every page of its contents should 
emanate from the mind of a master; the humble 
effusions of inferior genius are unquestionab}, 
admissible, if the rules of criticism be not trans- 
gressed, and if chaste amusement be aforded. 
Authors, who must despair of emulating Horace 
and Virgil, may possess correct taste, 

: «« And skill to charm the lonely hour 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Many, unable to aspire to Mzonian or Shak- 
speran fame, may tune, with applause, the rural 
reed; and though they ascend not the summit, 
may gather some scattering flowers on the decli- 
vities of the Parnassian mount. 

Descending from the elevated region of meta- 
phor, to the humble vale of common sense, the 
patrons of the Port Folio are informed, that they 
are now addressed by the Ruran WANDERER. 
And the Wanderer is no fictitious character ; 
he is, really, a rambler over hills and through 
glades; along the banks of rivers, and in the 
borders of villages. He was never alumnus of a 
New-England college, and he has seen no part 
of the philosophical apparatus, except a cheap or- 
rery, an incorrect thermometer, and a shattered 
globe. He is neither of the old-school, nor of the 
new-school, nor of any school but that of nature. 
Inthe intervals of rural labour, he has read, how- 
ever, the British poets, from Chaucer and Sack- 
ville, to Cowper and Campbell: and his stock of 
historical and classical information is by no means 
contemptible. Amicus Musis, he once knelt at 
their shrine; and, although, not only me dcunt 
vatem pastores, but even and Pui- 
LENIA have declared, that 

Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 

Carminis nomenque dedit poetx 
yet nen ego credulus illis, His adversaries have 
realized the wish of a celebrated ancient, Oh that 
mine enemy had written a book! Convinced by 
the decision, or rather the contemptuous indeci- 
sion of the public, of his incapacity, both for 
lofty poetry and profound disquisition, he in- 
tends, in future, in defiance of the precept of 
Pope, to “taste” the surface of the “ Pierian 
spring,” and not “ drink deep” of its waters. 
—Invited, by the conductor of the Farmer’s 
Museum, and Lay Preacher’s Gazette, when 
that paper was at the acme of its celebrity, 
to assume a place among the club of geniusses, 
whose essays adorned its pages, and delighted 
its readers, he obeyed, and the reception he ex- 
perienced was flattering to his vanity, and ex- 
ceeded his fondest hopes. He published sixteen 
of his wandering lucubrations, four of which 
were written in, and upon, the aifferent-seasons 
of the year, and the remainder were composed 
of rural criticisms upon certain passages in Pope’s 
Homer. -A portion of the leisure which falls to 
his lot, he contemplates devoting to the future 
amusement of the readers of the Port Folio. 
hough the river, along whose hanks he ram- 
bles, is not classical, like the rex fluviorum of 
Virgil, and though its name, like that of a town, 
mentioned by Horace, would deform a hexame- 
ter verse, and would not add grace to a harmo- 
nious period, yet it is neither destitute of poetic 
scenery, nor uncelebrated in the page of recent 
history. Residing in the vicinity of the ever-ver- 
dant mountains of the north, the Wanderer’s 
ideas are sometimes lofty, like the objects which 
surround him. From the fields, both of nature 
and the muses, he will cull flowers for his friends, 
but fruit they must not expect. As a “ bird’s- 
eye view,” or prospectus of what may be expect- 
ed from his humble efforts, he offers the follow- 
ing extract from his first number, as originaily 
published in the Museum. 


“ Succeeding essays will be distinguished by 
a certain rustic simplicity, not indelicate, and 
perhaps not totally inelegant, but which will ren- 
ler peculiarly applicable the title of the Rura 
Rampier. The author will carefully note the 
various appearances of nature, in the different 











W ith no inglorious song.” ' 


tural object, which may present itself in the 
course of his excursions, images, Comparisons, 
and reflections, favourable to ‘* pure and unde. 
filed” morality. On the selection of a vehicle, 
by which to present the public with his specula. 
tions, he will own he has been governed by vanity, 
Secluded by fortune from the society of the po. 
lite and the opulent, he is delighted with the 
idea, that his humble essays, through the medi. 
um of the Museum, will be admitted into the 
parlour, and often accompany an elegant lady at 
her toilet. And pleasing is the thought, that his 
numbers will be read on the banks of that beau. 
tiful Omio, and, to the murmuring of whose 
majestic stream, he has often listened with silent 
and serene pleasure; where he has gazed, with 
enraptured eyes, upon the innumerable beauties 
of uncultivated nature; where he has often sa. 
crificed to the muses, and invoked, perhaps not 
wholly unsuccessfully, the smiles ef the god of 
song ! 

To the Editor, and his other literary friends, 
the Wanderer must now bid a transient adieu, 
But he will not deceive them, as Horace did his 
patron, by promising but five days absence, and 
then staying away a whole season. Like his fa. 
vourite bard, he will be careful of himself, and 
study temperately (not however at the sea-side, 
but on the banks of Connecticut) while the win. 
ter continues to scatter snow upon the fields: but 
he will not fail to revisit the Editor and readers 
of the Museum, with the earliest zephyr, and the 
first swallow of the spring.” 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


oapetne ‘To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare; Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
L’ALLEGRO, 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
No. VII. 


have had repeated occasion to acknowledge the 


tre. They have treated the town with the popu- 
lar tragedies of Macbeth and Pizarro, and these 
solemn and affecting dramas have been judicious- 
ly relieved by the delectable music, and pictur- 
esque scenery of ‘he Siege of Belgrade. 

On Friday evening, was represented, a tragedy 
that will never tire, from the pen of a dramatist, 
whose name, all.the powers of nature and of 
song, delight to repeat. Macbeth was played by 
Mr. Cooper; and we do not remember, at any 
prior representation, of the ambition, violence, 
and cruelty of the Scottish regicide, to have wit- 
nessed a more perfect. exhibition of these bad 
passions, raised to bad eminence. The actor’s 
conception of the poet’s sentiment was invariably 
just ; his attitudes were dignified and graceful 
his elocution forcible, fluent, and harmonious. 
In the dagger scene, and in the rencontre with 
the much injured Macduff, the profound silence 
and gazing eyes of a respectable, if nota nume 
rous audience, attested the accomplishments ol 
the actor. musa 

The cast to Mrs. Shaw has been censured by 
a contemporary critic. .We think that the ob 
jections to her Lady Macbeth, have been urge 
too far; and that, in thatscene of sleep and terror, 
the night walk in the znner chamber of the pala 
the anguish ofa guilty mind was testified by. ma 





seasons of the year, and deduce, from every na-} vivid signs, than by the * ashy semblance”’ of tht 


taste and liberality of the managers of the thea-§. 
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face, by dishevelled tresses, and the mechanical 
rubbing of the hands. 

On Monday, the often repeated play of Pizar- 
ro, as modified and beautified by SHERIDAN, 
was acted before an approving audience. ‘The 
“ Elvira” of Mrs. Mrrry was sustained with 
the utmost energy and dignity. We can add 
nothing to the rich exchequer of the fame of this 
first rate actress. ‘The language of praise is 
trite to thislady. Inthe most interesting scenes 
and situations, Mr. Cooper exerted all his pow- 
ers, and deserved all our praise. In a few in- 
stances, we detected his attention wandering, 
and the occasional whisper of the prompter ad- 
monished us, not of the actor’s want of genius 
and memory, but. of his being above, or below 
the drudgery of application. We hope that a 
favourite performer will not wince at this slight 
stimulus to his industry, but will “ rejoice to run 
his course, like a giant, refreshed by wine.” We 
reverence genius; and the few macule of minor 
faults and foibles are nearly lost in the radiance 
of mental glory. 

On the inclement evening of Wednesday, the 
Siege of Belgrade was represented to no very 
crowded boxes, Of this opera, the songs are re- 
markably well written, and the music is the de- 
light of the amateurs. But, either from the 
hurry or incapacity of Coss, the author, the dia- 
logue is very penurious of wit, and the attempts 
at gaiety, or smartness, are despicably impotent. 
Still this performance excites great interest, not 
only by its delectable songs, but by its striking 
scenery. ‘The representation of the siege is ter- 
ribly luminous, and the image of war and desola- 
tion 1s before the eyes. ‘The elder and junior 
Darley sang with taste, and were listened to by 
“ attending ears”. Mrs. J. Darley, always mo- 
dest, attentive and interesting, exhibited her plea- 
sing form in splendid drapery ; and we remarked, 
that her captivating loveliness “‘ drew the deep 
regard” of the beaux, no less than her chaste 
acting acquired the applause of the critics. 


=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Capell Lort, a literary enthusiast, and 
not without the spirit of a Mecenas, has, in kind- 
ness to Robert Bloomfield, a poor English youth, 
procured a splendid edition, from the London 
press, of The Farmer’s Bor. This poem, 
written, not in academic bowers, but in a me- 
chanic’s shop, is stamped with the broad seal of 
originality. Like the Georgics of Virgil, and 
the Seasons of Thomson, it is a rural poem, and 
in lines of wonderful invention and beauty, faith- 
fully describes the Sylvan reign, and the salutary 
labours of the husbandman. 
singularly interesting performance has gone 
through several editions,’ in a very brief period. 
It has been liberally patronized by opulence, and 
loudly praised by criticism and taste. It is plea- 
sant to perceive, that a work of so much merit is 
about to be published in America. Ina New- 
York gazette, we read the following annuncia- 
tion of The Farmer’s Boy, and we trust, that he 


cherish the humble, to advance the lowly, et de- 
bellare superbos: 


To the Admirers of Poetic Genius. In the 


press of Geo. F. Hopxins, and soon will be pub-} 


In London, this} 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Of this masterly performance, which has al- 
ready gone through three editions in London, 
but which is known but to few here, the public 
will be able to form a pretty correct estimate, by 
the following extract from the last London Re- 
view. 
_ Tho’ divided into four parts, illustrative of 
the annual evolution, The Farmer’s Boy cannot 
be taxed with the slightest similarity to the cele- 
brated poem of Thomson. Their seasons are'as 
widely different as was their education; and we 
question much, with all the stores of classic éru- 
dition, with all the fascinating luxury of selected 
language, polished to a voluptuous correctness 
for future admiration, whether Thomson him- 
self, all charming as he was, to “ exalt his voice 
to ages,” and countenanced by Littleton, and 
the most distinguished wits of his time, could, on 
the same foundation, and with the same mate- 
rials, produce a vhaster, or more fanciful piece, 
than this of Robert Bloomfield, a journeyman 
shoemaker. 
‘© We earnestly recommend to every taste, 
not totally vitiated, the graceful air of sincere 
piety, and filial affection, which pervade this lit- 
tle volume. ’ 
‘¢ It would be an endless, though not unpleas- 
ing task, circumstantially to enumerate every 
distinct passage, in which the enthusiast of sim- 
ple nature, may trace the nicer workings of ge- 
nius. : 
“ Truth of sentiments as well as of descrip- 
tion, are the leading features of our Farmer’s 
Boy ; and his chief decorations, the indubitable 
symptoms of a meditative head and a sensible 
heart. His expression is also copious, but con- 
cise. 

“ The wood cuts are designed and executed in 
a style so neat, as to confer infinite credit on the 
abilities of the ingenious artist.” 


-Mr. Dobson’s elegant edition of the New 
Testament is in the press, and in a state of great 
forwardness. It is not doubted, that this edition 
will be rapidly sold. We havea pledge in the 
professional knowledge and correctness of the 
publisher for the accuracy of his collations ; and 
the specimen of a large and well defined type, 
attached to his proposals, promises that this edi- 
tion will be perspicuous to the eyes of every aged, 
and of every midnight student. : 


Mr. James Humphreys has lately published, 
in a cheap and able form, the best system 
extant of Short-Hand. It is intelligible, even to 
dull perception, and easy, even to desultory and 
procrastinating indolence. 


=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
|Mr. Ov_pscHooL, 


so generally known amongst us,, as. they deserve 


ble diffidence, to forward to you, for a place in 





lished, on a superfine writing paper, embellished 
with a variety of appropriate and elegant cuts, 
€xecuted in a very superior style on wood, The 


Farmer’s Boy, a rural Poem. 











his idyls*; should this communication meet with 


* For which, see‘ Lycas, &c.’’ 3d. column,.page 6, under 
the héad. “ Original Poetry.’ 


Having received great pleasure from the peru- 
sal of the works of Gessner, and presuming, that 
his writings, (the death of Abel excepted) are not 


will not be neglected by a people, who profess to}*® be, I have ventured, although with considera- 
your interesting miscellany, some account of this 
amiable poet, abstracted from the Encyclopedia, 
which, there is every reason to believe, is.cor- 
rect; also an attempt at a:translation. of one of 
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a favourable reception, the writer will be encou- 
taged ‘to send'to you other versions from the 
writings of the German Theocritus; with, per- 
haps, ‘a few occasional observations, and testimo- 
nies of authors‘in his favour. Any corrections 
by the editor of the Port Folio will be readily ac- 
guiesced in, and indeed gratefully acknowledged, 
by A SUBSCRIBER. 
No. I, 


“« Reflect, that in no country of the globe, nature is more 
rich and ‘variegated in her appearance, than in Switzerland, 
and that it was the landscape and the lake of Zurich, which 
inspired the Idyls of the immortal Gessner, the most agree- 
able of all the poets of nature.” 
ZIMMERMAN. 

Solomon Gessner was born at Zurich, in the 
year 1730. In his early years, he shewed very 
few signs of superior abilities, and his first tutor 
considered him as incapable of any great attain- 
ments in literature; but, upon his being placed 
under the care of a clergyman, who understood 
the art of eliciting the sparks of genius, -he pro- 
mised better things. This gentleman was in the 
habit of taking young Gessner with him into the 
fields, where he pointed out to his observation 
the beauties of nature ; and finding that helisten- 
ed to such lessons with peculiar attention, he oc- 
casionally repeated some of the most striking 
passages of the ancient authors, who hawe writ- 
ten on these subjects, in the most agreeable and 
pleasing manner. By this ingenious artifice, the 
mind of young Gessner began to open, and his 
powers to expand—and it is, perhaps, owing to 
this circumstance, that he became so iond of the 
language of Virgil and. Theocritus, 


The family of the Gessners had distinguished 
themselves in Zurich, in the line of booksellers, 
and young Gessner made choice of that business 
for his profession. At the proper age, he made 
one of the firm of Orel, Gessner, £9 Co. a house 
known by the extent of its correspondence, and 
by the choice and elegance of the works, which 
it gave to the public. 


Mr. G. did not damp his genius, by a servile 
attention to the business he had chosen ; but, in 
1752, we find him making a tour through Ger- 
many, not so much for extending his commerce, 
as to see, and become acquainted with those au- 
thors, who have done honour to their country. 


On his return to Zurich, in 1758, he published, 
as the first of his works, a small poem, entitled, 
“ Night,” which claims no stoall Yacvie for its 
originality. Although the author speaks slightly 
of it, in one of his letters to a friend, nevertheless 
the short episode of the origin of the glow-worm 
is a poetical explanation of this natural phospho-. 
rus, in the manner of Ovid, without his prolixity.. 


The success of this essay emboldened the:too. 
timid muse of our young beokseller to publish a: 
‘pastoral romance, called, ‘“¢‘ Daphnis,” in three: 
cantos. The applause, deservedly bestowed upon: 
this performance, induced the author to publish,. 
some time after, his Idyls, and some other: rural. 
poems, in imitation of those of Eheocritus.. Pas-. 
toral: poetry was, at this time, but little knéwn in- 
(Germany—and our author thought that he could 
not do a more acceptable: service to his: country-- 
men, than to paint the felicity of innocence and 
rural life, andthe tender’ emotions. of: love:and 
gratitude ;: but: instead: of placing his. scenes. in. 
modern times, Gessner goes back with:Theocris. 
tus to.the golden. age—the characters of his Idyls,: 
therefore,. are taken from those societies,.whith 
existno longer,.but in the imagination :: His shep- 


jnerds are fathers,, children; and: ausbands;, who 
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generosity, beneficence, and reverence for the 
Deity, are sometimes no less familiar than love. 
These Idyls were the principal and favourite 
object of his pursuit, and that part of his works 
which acquired him the greatest reputation, es- 
pecially among his countrymen. His “ Death 
of Abel,” so well known, was published m 1758, 
end went through three editions in the space of 
a year, exclusive of the spurious ones which 
appeared +t Berlin, in Holland, and in France ; 
an edition soon appeared in Italian, another in 
the Dutch language, one in Danish, and, lastly, 
two in English. He afterwards published the 
‘¢ First Navigator,” a poem, in three cantos, 
which, in Germany, is by many considered as 
his master-piece. 

But though poetry was Gessner’s darling pur- 
suit, and though he enriched the literature of his 
country with works, which wiil render his name 
immortal, he did not confine himself to one 
manner of imitating nature—he, in turns, took 
up the pencil and the pen, and his active genius 
equally directed them both. 

His enthusiasm for his favourite pursuits did 
not, however, prevent him discharging his duty 
as a citizen; for he passed almost the half of his 
life in the first employments of the state. In all 
these stations, Mr. Gessner discharged his duty 
with the most scrupulous fidelity. He died of a 
paralytical disorder, lamented by his countrymen, 
anc by those who had the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, in 1788, at the age of 56. 

Asa pastoral poet, Gessner undoubtedly is en- 
titled to a very distinguished rank ; and we may 
jusily say, that if he has been equalled by any, he 
has been excelled by none. It is commonly be- 
lieved that pastoral poetry is very limited and 
confined; but those who read the works of Gess- 
ner, will be convinced that it is susceptible of 
much varicty, when treated by the hand of a 
master. His language is that of the graces, and 
tl:e chastest ears might listen to the loves, which 
he has created. Gessner’s character as a man, 
appears to be no less amiable: In whatever point 
of view we consider him, whether as a husband, 
a father, a magistrate or a citizen, his virtues are 
equally conspicuous. He was naturally of a me- 
lancholy turn, but he was no enemy to rational 
and well-timed mirth; whilst the mildness and 
affability of his-temper rendered his company 
always engaging. Possessed of that nobleness 
of sentiment, united with great modesty, which 
is the usual attendant of true genius, he was sim- 
ple in his external appearance as wellas in his 
conversation. His language was lively and an:- 
mated—but his reserve before strangers resem- 
bled timidity ; and it was only in the presence of 
those, with whom he was acquainted, that his real 
character appeared in its full lustre. 


LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

In a former number of the Port Folio, you 
inserted the Journal of a Foreign Lounger, said 
to be taken from a British periodical work, pub- 
lished at Eton college. I suppose that it is a pret- 
ty faithful picture of the manners of some of the 
alwnni of that seminary. I cannot help thinking 
however, that you need not have borrowed a 
sketch of this kind from Europe; our own city 
may furnish examples in abundance ; ard I have 
taken my pen in hand, to furnish -you with the 
Journal of a Philadelphia Lounger; which is 
as authentic (to adopt the expression of a peri- 
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odical essayist upon a similar occasion), as any 
of the Journals published by Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. or the man with the short face. 
Iam, Mr. Oldschool, 
Your well wisher, 
Op Q@. 

Friday morning, half past eight.—W oke :— 
rather feverish.—Sisters won’t be up this hour ; 
as we were all at the assembly last night—went 
to sleep again. 

Half past nine. —W oke by the servant—some- 
thing of a head ache. Mem. Always to take one 
dance at least, after supper—one gets too much 
wine else. 

Ten.—Breakfasted—felt rather better. 

Eleven.—Went to the office; found Sober 
reading law—very. extraordinary—Sober’s fa- 
ther, a rich fellow too.—Quizzed him a little, 
but did not feel quite so brilliant as usual. —Sat 
down—wrote about a dozen lines for a declara- 
tion.—Cursed stupid—hand shook ;—found it 
would not do, went home'for a glass of wine and 
bitters. 

Half past twelve. —Tried on a new pair of pan- 
taloons—don’t fit well—never employ that taylor 
again :—pretended to make them.'like some 
damn’d fellow in London, on geometrical prin- 
ciples—blundered in calculation, [ suppose. 

N. B. Thought ’twould not do.—Hate every 
thing that relates to geometry—had enough of 
it atcollege. 

One.—Went up Market-street—fine day— 
good many girls walking—joined two or three 
parties, and began to get in spirits.—Kitty Fen- 
ton looked queer at me—scarcely spoke—sup- 
pose she was angry, because I did not dance with 
her last night. 

N. B. Did engage her for the second dance 
after supper; but some how or other, the wine 
put it out of my head. 

Three.—Dined at home—no company—found 
the Madeira help my head surprisingly—drank 
a bottle, and smoked a few segars. 

Half past four.—Began to yawn—saw a paper 
on the side board—fancied ’twas one of the 
afternoon’s gazettes :—found ’twas the Port Fo- 
lio—read half a page—-found it very stupid—saw 
a novel from Chalk’s library on the sopha—took 
it up :—very composing indeed. 

Half past fivee—Woke from a short nap.— 
Went to call on Harry Scamper—Harry not at 
home.—Don’t know what to do with myself ’till 
half past seven—Sisters and myself engaged then 
to Sally Simper’s tea-party. N. B. ‘Tea-par- 
ties a famous lounge—nothing to do; and but 
little to say—always make it a point to go to 
them. 

Stx.—-Walked about the streets, purchased a 
pair of silk gloves-—-went into Dickins’s—got a 
quarter of a hundred quills—/or tooth-picks. 

Half past six.—Went up Chesnut-street. Peo- 
ple going into the theatre—went im myself— 
peeped into the lower front boxes—scarce a soul 
that I knew in the house.—Went up stairs.— 
One of Shakspeare’s plays performing—cursed 
heavy things, so did not go into a box.—No fun 
going forward—nobody drunk, and every one 
attending to the play.—Practised new steps in 
walking the lobby—new pair of boots on—creak- 
ed famously—some queer fellow called out 
silence. —Never minded him, but walked on. 

N. B. Boots a knowing article at a tea-party— 
girls so alraid of their muslin dresses. 

Seven.—Went to the bar and took a ‘glass of 
punch—lighted a segar, fumigated the lobby a 
little, and then walked down. stairs—warmed 


myself at the stove—box-keeper came up, ang 
begged me not to smoke—damned his imperti 
nence—fellow was savage—said his orders wer 
preremptory—smoked on—fellow taked of ge 
ing for a constable, and went out—segar w 
finished, so I went out too.—N. B. There’s no 
dealing with savages. | 

Haif past seven.—Went to Sally Simper’s 
large party. —Kitty Fenton there—went up tohe 
to apologize, and sat down by her side—Kit 
a little sulky still—rose up and went to the fire 
—stood directly before it.—Girls looked blue— 
cursed cold night to be sure, and they could not 
move from their places—but beaux were scare 
—not above six or eight in the room.—Went up 
to Fanny Giggle—Fanny in high spirits—said 
something or other just as I came up that made 
all the girls laugh—did not hear rightly what it 
was; but laughed heartily.—Fanny’s a smart 
girl.— Went up to Betsey Clairville, and chatted 
to her a little—folks say that she is a very sengi. 
ble girl, N.B. Never could discover it for my 
life-—Felt in tip top spirits —Began to quiz 
Betsey—Betsey too many for me—said a cursed 
keen thing—made me feel rather queer. Girly 
all laughed again. Giggle laughed louder thay 
any of them. Went back to the fire place. 
Mem. Drop Giggle’s acquaintance in future. 

Ten.—-Sisters rose to go away. Did not fee 
quite comfortable, so went home with them, 
N. B. Not my usual custom-—-yote'a bad prin 
ciple to attend to sisters---makes a man seem 
effeminate. | 

Eleven.---Supper---and went to bed fatigued 
with the exertions of the day. 

=== 


CRITICISM. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SHAKSPEARE, NO. I. 


‘¢ When learning’s triumph o’er the barb’rous foes 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose; 
Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new: 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil’d after him in vain ; 
His pow’rful strokes presiding Truth impress’d, 
And unresisted Passion storm’d the breast.’ 
JOHNSOX, 
The dramatic works or Shakspeare have been 
so fully and variously investigated, and criticiséd 
by men of the most distinguished taste and ta- 
lents: every word has been so weighed, and 
every thought so hunted down, that a writer on 
this subject, at this day, will be excused from any 
demands for novelty in his observations. But. 
if no new matter remains to be unfolded, no un. 
trodden path of criticism to be explored, it is 
nevertheless probable, that a course of remarks 
may be attempted on the plays of Shakspeare, 
with occasional extracts of beautiful passages, 
which will be amusing, and perhaps new, to a 
class of readers, who have not had leisure, or 
opportunity to peruse the learned and abstruse 
comments, with which those plays abound. Such 
readers will probably receive more entertainment 
from common observations, elucidated with oc- 
casional selections from the great poet of nature, i 
than with nice and abstracted inquiries, moré. 
calculated for the student and philosopher. The i 
taSk.is an humble one, and an humble admirer 
oi the stupendous genius he contemplates, uh- fg! 
dertakes it. : 
Although the powers of Shakspeare reach over. 
immeasurable space, encompass all the varie: 
ties of nature, search the inmost heart of 
and. create new worlds to sport in---althongh he 
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andi, the most learned, there is yet no capacity so 
ert nfined, no understanding sosimple, that may 
Were ot find interest and delight in his:works. I 
| QO. ow of nothing that gives me sO meanan op!- 
Was ion of a man’s mind and taste, as an expression 
’s Nom disregard to him. ‘There are many poets of 
oubtful fame, who may be approved or disap- 
‘roved as prejudice or opinion may direct; but 
question the unrivalled sublimity and genius 
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tters, is as absurd and disreputable as to deny 
e height of the Andes, or scoff at the splendour 









d not#f the sun.—I have heard men, who, for the 
carte—Bake of their characters, permit the works of 
nt UpMBhakspeare to adorn their libraries in splendid 
—said— ditions, but who either do not read, or cannot 
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omprehend and relish his excellence, give their 
ppinion of him, somewhat after this sort—“ It 
3 very true there are many /ine things in his 
lays, but there is so much low wit, and trifling 








NSM ulgarity, that his beauties are almost lost or 
or my Mverbalanced.”—Qf such a man, it may be truly 

quizMBaid, that, like a fly on a superb edifice, he ob- 
ursed#crves trifling imperfections and irregularities, 
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hile he views not the beauty of the whole. His 
microscopic eye scrutinizes the cracks and occa~ 
ional roughness of the builing, while his con- 








re. ned optics are incapable of comprehending its 
t feelMast magnitude, and unequal grandeur. Putting 
hem.fBhese frozen and strait-laced critics on one side, 
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t may be safely affirmed, that wherever the En- 
lish language prevails, the English bard is un- 
herstood; he wears, without a reluctant vote, 
he crown of immortal genius. 

But even the most fastidious critic, if he be a 
ust one, will not condemn Shakspeare for the 
bccasional indelicacy of his wit, and his frequent 
se of the manners and language of the most 
ulgar, when they look back to the times in which 
e wrote, and compare him with co-temporary 
suthors. To try him by the modern rules of 
omposition, taste and decorum, is as unjust as 
t would be to burn a Christian for inattention 
0 the ceremonials of the Hindoos; and we 
ight, with the same propriety, censure Homer 
or not writing in our language, as Shakspeare 
or not consulting our delicacy—writing for 
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is own times, he was under the necessity of in- 
cised Mlulging them, and he is even now infinitely more 
id tae f™haste and refined, than any of the wits of his 
_ and Bay. 
er onf™ In the course of the observations I shall make 
n any Men some of the plays, characters and sentiments 


But) 
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it is 


bt Shakspeare, I shall pretend neither to be pro: 
ound nor learned; I shall claim nothing as a cri- 
ic, nor-offet any thing as a judge, my object is 

amuse myself, and endeavour to communicate 
some of that pleasure to others, which I. never 
fail to receive from the perusal and contempla- 
lon of an author, who combines with all the 
powers of unequalled genius, the most pure and 
unsuspected morality—and here I cannot re- 
rain from remarking, that while Kotzebue, and 
other puny pretenders to rivalship with the En- 
glish Apollo, are using their influence over the 
g.uman passions, to corrupt the human heart, and 
destroy our happiness; while they employ the 
Mlents they have received from Nature and 
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mirer 
> une gion, and break the awful tie that conne. ts man 
ith his Creator, Shakspeare holds an high’ex- 
ample of morality and religion.. How paltry is 


the pretence, that a man cannot be sublime, with- 












ant appeals of Kotzebue and his school to Hea- 





if Shakspeare, in a man of any. pretensions to}: 


| copied into innumerable newspapers, and praised 


Nature’s God, to degrade that God and his reli- 


outbeing impious! How disgusting are the inces-| hours, when the billows of the brain will not, at 


ven and the Almighty, on the most trivial oc-{is, often, broad awake at midnight hours, and to 
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casion.—W heu-Shakspeare does this, it is with 
real reverence and impressive effect, 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGSs 
FROM YHE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 





“* For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still palersby the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

I remember, when I was a boy, somebody put 
into my hand the life and essays of Dr. Frank- 
lin. » At the timethis manlived, and particularly 
when. his philosophy, and his newspaper ethics 
and economics were diffused over the continent, 
it was the fashion for Vanity to ‘* rejoice and be 
exceeding glad” in the possession of such a trea- 
sure. I have heard somewhere of a book, for the 
use of apprentices, servant maids, &c. entitled, 
“ The Only Sure Guide to Love and Esteem.” 
In like manner it was thought that there was no 
other road to the temple of Riches, except that 
which run through—Dr. Franklin’s works ; and 
that, as quacks boast of an infallible cure for the 
itch, the doctor could communicate’ a nostrum 
for the presérvation of prudence, and the cure of 
poverty. Every miser read his precepts with 
rapture, and Franklin was pronounced not only 
wise, and good, and patriotic, and all that—but 
an orginal writer ! Such a strange opinion as the 
last never could have been entertained, except in 
a country, from its newness, paucity of literary 
information, and the imperfection of its systems 
of education, puzzled to distinguish an original 
from a.copy. For, the fact is, that * our Benja- 
min”? was no more distinguished for the orzgina- 
lity of his conceptions, than for the purity of his 
life, or the soundness of his religious doctrine. 
As a writer, he plundered his thoughts and his 
phrases from others—and as a deist, he support- 
ed his religion with the arts of infidelity ; with 
the rank garbage of Mandeville, Tindal, and 
Chubb; with the crumds which fell from those 
poor men’stables. It may be recollected, that 
among other things which appear in his “ Essays,” 
there is a scheme’ for an “ air bath,” and hints 
for procuring quiet sleep, by rising in the night, 
and beating up your bed, and walking about your 
chamber, &c. ‘This profound discovery was 
ushered into the world with the greatest pomp, 


as a most ingenious invention. Every American, 
who had read or spelt through two or three al- 
manacs, or two or three papers in the Spectator, 
talked of the doctor’s genius, and philosophy, and 
simplicity in writing. Ignorance and unskilful- 
ness, as they are wont, naturally wondered at 
what bore the semblance of specious novelty. 
Like those children, described in Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress, 


‘« They in gaping wonderment abound, 
“* And think he was the gréatest wight on ground.” 


invention, as they respect the discovery of, the 
above opiate, both of.them are as baseless as his 
reputation. 
with thought, or agitated by the spells of hypo- 
chondria, or fired with the rays of Fancy, should 
rise from a sleepless couch, and patrol his cham- 
ber like a centinel, and then return to bed, he 
may still askin vain for the poppies of Morpheus. 
For the experience of almost every sedentary 
scholar will prove that there are moments, nay 


vidding, subside. The soul of a man of genius 


Unfortunately for the doctor’s philosophy and{discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 
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fattempt to.stupily it into sleep, by the above and 
similar tricks, is worthy of Franklin, and of 
Frenchmen, and of their philosophy. It becomes 
all three to treatthe mind asthey would a bit of 
wax .or:a lump of dough, and presumptiously 
strive to mould) it into any and every fantastic 
shape. But.this occasional vigz/ance of our men- 
tal faculies, is an ordinance of the CREATOR oF 
MIND, aod wisely intended a3.a hint, as a goad 
to the sluggishness of our grosser powers to arise 
to action. When sleeplessness is experienced, 
let a man leave his bed, and light his lamp, and 
read,or write, or meditate, as was the custom of 
Mr. Pops, and tire the body in that way, and not 
stalk: about like the ghost of Banquo, or stand at 
open windows, to terrify the owls, and to *‘ make 
night hideous.”” [his trick of Benjamin has 
been repeatedly tried, and he, who made the ex. 
periment, has a right to declare it fallacious. 
Strolling about one’s chamber will not close the 
mental eye: all such schemes are a bubble, and 
it is a risible proof of the emptiness of modern 
philosophy, that its vain followers imagine mind 
may be managed upon mechanical principles, 
and, as an ingenius friend once expressed it, 
that we can throw off speculation from the soul, 
as a miller throws a sack of corn from his shoul- 
der. 


Thus much for the truth and utility of. Fraak- 
lin’s scheme, to sleep at will. Now, ‘‘ mark how 
a plain tale shall put down”? all the glory of the 
tnveation. Americans are’so little in the habit of 
literary research, and’so arrogantly confident ours 
‘¢ is the first and most enlightened country in the 
world,” that, without examination, they eulogize 
extravagantly every thing that is their own; and 
as Dr. Benjamin had the double honour to be 
born in Boston, and print in Philadelphia, there- 
fore he must be an Addison in stile, and a Ba- 
con in philosophy. I have heard and read enco- 
miums by dozens, on the invention of the above 
scheme to cheat the senses into aslumber. But, 
even this receipt to procure drowsiness, though 
childish, trivial, and false, is not new. The doctor 
stole it from an old and obscure writer ; and, 


As saints themselves will sometimes be 
Of gifts, that cost them nothing, free, ° 


he bountifully imparted itto the American world, 
and this same world, so liberally * free” to give, 
and sothoroughly “ enlightened” to discern, dis- 
covered that he was a philosopher, who cou/d 
beat up a bed, and walk about in his shirt, and 
stand at the window without catching cold, and 
then fall a sleep, and snore till morning. ‘The 
proof of plagiarism may be found in AupreyY, a 
writer nearly olisolete,, He published “ Mis¢el- 
lanies,”’ which, like the Noctes Attice of Aulus 
Gellius, are quoted frequently by the learned, 
more for the quaint and curious than for the true 
and useful. .He is speaking, in his loose and 
rambling way, of Dr. Harvey, the celebrated 
“He 
was very hotheaded, and his thoughts, working 
much; would oft times keep him from sleeping. 


If a man, whose brain is labouring|His way was to rise out of his bed, and walk 


about his chamber, ia his shirt, till he began 
to-have a hotror or shiveribg, and then return 
to bed, and sleep very comfortably.” Here 
is the grand discovery, described in the words 
of an old, weak, and credulous writer, and what 
is curious, Franklin’s boasted essay is almost a 
literal transeript of Aubrey’s anecdote. 

It is proposed to devote some future specula- 
tions to the subjectof Dr. Franxiin. Something 








shall be said of his stile, his economics, politics, 
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philosophy, &c. As his stile has been compared 
to Addison’s, as his electricity is boasted ‘of as 
his sole invention, as his strings'of proverbs have 
been called wit, and his beggarly maxims hu- 
mour, it is time to have these things diligently 
scrutinized. The inquiry shall be fairly but 
faithfully pursued. From a diligent review of 
his character, conduct, and writings, the author 
of this article has acquired the right to affirm, 
that this pseudo philosopher has been a mischief 
to his country. He was the founder of thatGrub- 
street sect, who have professedly attempted to 
degrade literature to the level of vulgar capaci- 
ties, and debase the polished and current :lan- 
guage of books, by the vile alloy of provincial 
idioms, and colloquial barbarism, the shame of 
grammar, and akin to any language, rather than 
English. He was one of our first jacobins, the 
first to lay his head in the lap of French harlotry; 
and prostrate the Christianity and honour of his 
country to the deism and democracies of Paris. 
Above all he was the author of that pitiful sys- 
tem of Economics, the adoption of which has 
de graded our national character. Far, very far, 
be it from the writer of this article, to attempt 
to vilify that clear sighted prudence, whichiat 
once discerns the remotest possibility of penury, 
and wisely guards itself against the evil. But 
there is 2 low and scoundrel appetite for smali 
sums, acquired by base and pitiful means; and, 
whoever planted or cherished it, is worthy of no 
better title than the foul disgrace of the country. 

Of economy there are two kinds, the liberal 
and the sordid. The first is perfecly consistent 
with the habits and generosity of a gentleman 
and a cavalier; it legitimates every expense, 
and is the lord high treasurer of every real de- 
light, and the natural and necessary ally of tran- 
quility, honour, and independence. I believe this 
species of economy was well understood by ma- 
ny of the ancient gentlemen of France, and that 
it is at home among the high minded Castilians, 
the munificent, punctual, upright and fair deal- 
ing merchants of England, and inany of the high 
and honourable among our own countrymen. 
Whether Dr. Franklin, his associates, or his 
disciples understood, or practised this last species 
of economy is not a question, among men of 
** long views,” of ** prisca fides,” and of habitual 
hberality. 

f 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CHIVALRY. 
Mr. O_pscHooL, 


When Francis the first, lost the battle of Pa- 
via, he wrote to his mother this sublime and la- 
conic epistle : Madame, nous avons tout perdu fors 
Phonneur. Madam, we have lost every thing but 
cur honour. ‘This was at a period when Europe, 
scarcely emerged from the barbarism of succes- 
sive centuries, had the first glimmering of the 
revival of learning. 

In the enlightened dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an illustrious body consent to a compact 
with a treacherous enemy ; by one of the articles 
of which, all that they have acquired in a just 
and defensive warfare is to be restored without 
recompense. Butthe Insurgente frigate (the only 
acquisition of this kind, which deserves mention) 
is probably buried in the deep, and her gallant 
commander is at least spared the mortification of 
secing this surrender. 

Should, therefore, one of these gréat men 
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sure, somewhat improbable, and not a little bar- 
barous in this enlightened gra). what a delightful 
contrast would his letter make with that of the 


but our honour. 

| With all my prejudices, in favour of modern 
illumination, I begin to think that we are rather 
inferior to our old fashioned ancestors, and I do 
not know whether you have not more reason for 
assuming your editorial name, than I was at first 
disposed to allow you: for I find no examples in 
the Modern, at allto be compared to the generous 
lessons, which are to be derived from the Old 
School. A. N. D. 

=== 
Extract of a letter from the City of Washington. 

‘“ As many malicious insinuations and gross 
falsehoods must necessarily emanate from the 
Aurora, of the origin of the late conflagration of 
the public documents in the south-east wing of 
the treasury department, ‘I must needs relate to 


ledge, being present at the earliest alarm.—From 
the carefulness of the heads of departments, and 
the attention of messengers, who guard the fires, 
and considering, the safety of the fenders even 


person believes that it originated from design or 
neglect, but from some secret defect in the con- 
struction of the chimnies (as was the case in the 
late war-office) many of them are now so obvi- 
ous as to require entire alteration; even the se- 
cretary thinks them so serious as to require his 
report to congress of their apparent defect. 

‘¢ You will doubtless scarcely credit me were 
I to assure you that, notwithstanding the vast 
sums disbursed for the erection of the capitol, 
president’s house, and public offices, and the fre- 
quent commendations you have heard passed 
upon their grandeur and magnificence, still nei- 
ther of those buildings are comfortably tenanta- 
ble. What would you say to see gallons of wa- 
ter trickling down the walls of the rooms in 
which the august senate, and honourable repre- 
sentatives dictate laws for the sovereign people? 
Or to see the president’s family amusing them- 
selves on a rainy day in collecting buckets of wa- 
ter from the walls of their bed chambers, andeven 
from the dining room? Or what would be your 
astonishment to see the clerks in a public office 
moving their desks from place to place to avoid 
the drops from the ceiling?” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many original and valuable papers, in reserve 
and not particularly described in our acknow- 
ledgments, shall be duly regarded. Correspond- 
ents must not aways conclude from our silence, 
occasional and temporary, that their communi- 
cations are rejected. 

“ Old Q.” is entitled to thanks for his good 
natured raillery of our Modish loungers. His 
“ LeviTy” is surely innocent, and we earnestly 
hope, that all who wish to amuse or reform the 
town by Satire, will, without hesitation, prefer 
that moral and gentle kind, praised by Persius, 
and practised by Horace, which regards genius 
and species, rather than individuals. 

The Rurat WanpeEReER from the banks of 
the river Connecticut, is greeted with a cordial 
welcome. The amiable author, a studious and 
moral youth, was early one of the Editor’s lite- 
rary associates, and ‘“ meditated his rural min- 
strelsy”’ on the banks of a pastoral stream, which, 





write to his mother an this event, (a thing to be 


generous Francis! Madam, we have lost nothing— 


you facts to be depended on from personal know-} 


after the fire was extinguished ; no unprejudiced]’ 


and of literature and genius, the Editor remer 
bers with pleasurable emotion, 


.“ May thy brimmed waves for this, 

Their full tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills, 
‘That tumble down the snowy hills: 

‘ NO-wet October’s torrent flood 
ThytmMoLTEN CHRYsTAL fill, with mud; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore, 

And thy Lorty head be crown’d 
With many a tower and ferrace round. 


MILTON’S COMUS, | 


SHAKSPEARE, No. I. forms a valuable ay 
parvanns article in the department of cri 
icisM. , We have full confidence inthe powey 
of its respectable author. His admiration ¢ 
the Warwickshire Poet, cannot soar too high, 
SHAKSPEARE deserves canonization better th; 
most saints in the calendar. 
| The biography of Gessner is beautifully wri 
ten, ‘I'o the gentleman who furnished it, th 
Port Folio is always open. 

The “ Otium Divos” of Horace, has been y 
riously and elegantly rendered by the wits ¢ 
England. ‘ Certain of our own poets” hay 
translated it in a very easy and sprightly manné 
for the Port Folio. 
** Jaques” surveys landscape with the eye ¢ 
a painter, and displays great felicity in combiniyg 
sentiment with description. Whenever he sw 
veys arural object, we instantly apply 

“‘ But what says Yaques ? 

Does he not moralize this spectacle? 

—O yes, into a thousand siimilies.”’ 

The contrast between ** Ancient and Mod 
Chivalry,” presents a melancholy picture of ot 
national apathy. ‘* The times are out of joint; 
and old fashioned men, surveying our cripple 
politics, ‘* Cry,” in the bitterness of script 
sarcasm, “* Aha, wagging their heads.” 

The ‘“* Love Elegies, by Abel Shufflebottom; 
are extracted from a very new and rare book 
They are a most pungent satire upon the non 
sensical cooings and bleatings of sentimental dovt 
and sheep. ‘The merry author glances at many 
a witling, whose miserable and erial trade is 

“ Sighing like furnace, with a woefu/ ballad, 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 

The section from the Roman historian, dew 
criptive of Hannibal, applied to BuonaParty, 
and translated into vigorous English, by our clas 
sical friend, shall soon be regarded. The cha 
racter of the Corsican cut-throat is fully an 
justly delineated. This usurper, this mounté 
bank, this sudden fungus from the dunghill 
democracy, resembles every rascailly ancient, ant 
every flagitious modern, whose delight is 
loosen each moral ligament, which conned 
mankind. » 


t 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LYCAS; OR THE INVENTIONS OF GARDENSs 


ATTEMPTED FROM THE IDYLS OF GESSNER. 


The stormy winter drives us from the green, | 
Nor leaves a flower to decorate the scene ; 
The winds arise—with sweep impetuous blow, 
And whirl around the flakes of fleecy snow; 
Yet shall imagination fondly rise, 

And gather fair ideas as she flies: 

The images that blooming spring pourtrays, 
The sweets that bask in summer’s sultry rays, 
The rich and varied fruits of autumn’s reign 
Shall ope their treasures, in a bounteous trainj 
Of these the best, with choicest care display’d, 





reflecting the abodes of a loyal, quict people,; Shall form a wreath, for thee, my lovely maid? 





mer 


o the fond shepherd, forhis darling fair, . . 
ulls beauteous flowers to deck her lowing hair. 
he garden’s rise shall grace my humble strains ; 
Daphne smiles ’twill well repay my pains! 
was, in the morn of youth, a shepherd found 
his happy art to decorate the ground; 
his is the spot, the enamour’d Lycas crfes, 
ycas the youhg, the gentle and the wise ; 
Inder this elm, fair Adelaide first gave 
he kiss of love to her devoted slave! 
hilst he, in am’rous accents, told his flame, 
ith beating heart and agitated frame! 
ere faint and weak my charmer sank to rest, 
jn the warm pillow of my panting breast! 
Lycas,” with interrupting sobs, she said, 
Take the soft secret of an am’rous maid: 


if all the swains that strive this heart to move, 
Wis Lycas only Adelaide canlove! 
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e peaceful groves—ye solitary springs— 
o you I oft confess’d my secret stings! 
nd ye, sweet flowers bear witness to the truth 


“mpi the soft flame that prey’d upon my youth; 


tt have your leaves that round me clust’ring 
grew, 

rank my warm tears as drops of morning dew.” 
y heart is full—what transport is ny own! 

or, in my bosom, love has fixed his throne. 
acred to love this spot shall ever stand 
deck’d with luxuriant beauties by my hand. 
nder this elm, the shadiest of the trees, 

he rose shall pour its odours on the breeze ; 
round its trunk the woodbine too shall rear 

s white and purple flowers aloft in air. 

he treasures of the spring shall hither flow ; 

he piony by the lily here shall blow. 
ver the hills, and through the meads I'll roam, 
\nd bring the blooming spoils in rapture home : 
he purple violet, the pink shall join, 

he od’rous shrubs shall all their sweets combine, 
)f these a grove of balmy sort shall rise, 

nd, with its fragrant blossoms, scent the skies ! 
hen round this little favour’d isle, Pll bring, 
Vith gentle windings, yonder silver spring ; 
Vhile eglantine and thorn shall interpose 

heir hedge, a rampart ’gainst invading foes— 
est sheep and rambling goats the place annoy, 


@Aod spoil the promise of our future joy. 


ah then approach, ye favour’d of the loves! 
ome and dwell here ye gentle turtle doves! 


apn yonder spreading branches, perch’d on high, 


e cha 


ounte 


hill 
it, and 


ith coos repeated greet the lover’s sigh! | 
hen sportive.sparrows round the roses play, 
nd sing, delighted, from the bending spray! 
e butterflies, arrayed in coats of gold, 
Mn beds of roses fluttering revels hold! 


is tere rest, upon the lily’s waving stalk, 


anne 


nd add new beauty to the evening walk. 


# hen shall the shepherd passing, free from.care, 
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hen zephyr spreads the perfumes thro’ the air, 
nhale the fragrance, and with transport cry, 
Vhat hallow’d place is this? what goddess nigh? 
Does: Venus own this gay, enchanted plate ? 


@ has Diana, wearied in the Chace, 


hosen a spot where choicest sweéts abound, 
oslumber on the consecrated ground? 
P. D. 
=— 
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THE MAUSOLEUM. 
His spirit’s fled! and reigns above, 
In realms of joy, of peace, of love ; 
Aad death has done his part! 
4 Where shall we rear the splendid tomb, 
“To give his name to years to come? 
“Ah! rear it in the heart.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


HORACE, ODE XVI, LIB. II. 
Otium divos rogat. 


Borne on the billows of the main, 

He prays for ease, whose anxious eye, 
Looks for a friendly star in vain, 

Or moon-beam in the murky sky! 
Ease is alike the soldier’s pray’r ; 

Whom marching on a hostile plain, 
No danger moves, nor selfish care, 

Nor hope of power, nor lust of gain ! 


For wealth and power can nought avail 
To lull the agonizing soul ; 

Nor swarming troubles, which assail 
Its gorgeous palaces, controul. 


He lives with little, cheaply blest, 
Who tills, content, his father’s farm ; 

Remorse ne’er breaks his balmy rest, 
Nor fierce desire, nor wild alarm, 


Then why of brittle baubles boast? 
Or seek beneath another sky, 
Self-exil’d, some more favour’d coast 
Thou fool? who from thyself doth fly. 


In vain! for up the vessel’s side, 
Thy cares shall nimbler climb than thee; 
Upon the wings of windsthey ride, 
And sweep across the foaming sea. 


A temper’d mind, serenely gay, 
Sweetens, with smiles, the bitt’rest fate; 
And whereso’er on earth we stay, 
We ne’er shall meet a perfect state. 


4 


b— ——____] 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN EULOGY ON LAUGHING, 


WRITTEN BY MR. SEWALL, 

Of New-Hampshire, and communicated by a gentleman of 
this city. 

Like merry Momus, while the gods were quafiing, 
1 come—to give an eulogy on laughing ! 
True, courtly Chesterfield, with critic zeal, 
Asserts that laughing’s vastly ungenteel! 
The boist’rous shake, he says, distorts fine faces, 
And. robs each pretty feature of the graces ! 
But yet this paragon of perfect taste, 
On other topics was not over-chaste; 
He like the pharisees in this appears, 
They ruin’d widows, but they made long pray’rs, 
Tithe, anise, mint, they zealously affected ; 
But the law’s weightier matters lay neglected ; 
And while an insect strains their squeamish caul, 
Down goes a monstrous camel—bunch and all! 


Yet others, quite as sage, with warmth dispute 
Man’s risibles distinguish him from brute; 
While instinct, reason, both in common own, 
To laugh is man’s prerogative alone ! 

Hail, rosy Laughter! thou deservy’st the bays! 
Come, with thy dimples, animate these lays, } 
Whilst universal peals attest thy praise. 


| Daughter of Joy! thro’ thee we health attain, 


When Esculapian recipes are vain. 


_ Let sentimetalists ring in our ears 
The:tender joy of grief-—the luxury of tears— 


- | Heraclitus may whine—and oh! and-ah !— 


I like an honest, hearty, ha, hah, hah! 

It makes the wheels of nature gliblier play ; 

Dull care suppresses ; smooths life’s thorny way ; 
Propel’s the dancing current thro’ each vein ; 
Braces the nerves; corroborates the brain ; t 
Shakes ev’ry muscle, and throws off the spleen. 


. Old Homer makes yon tenants of the skies, 





His gods, love laughing as they did their eyes! 


| Vl bear it with becoming modesty ; 
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Itkeptthem in. good humour, hush’d their squab- 
bles, 

As froward children are appeas’d by baubles ; 

Ev’n Jove, the thund’rer, dearly lov’d a laugh, 

When, of fine nectar, he had taken a quaff! 

it helps digestion when the feast runs high, 

And dissipates the fumes of potent Burgundy. 
But, in the main, tho’ laughing I approve, 

It is not ev’ry kind of laugh I love ; 

For many laughs ev’n candour must condemn! 

Some are too full of acid, some of phlegm ; 

The loud horse-laugh (improperly so styl’d), 

Th* eternal simper, like the slumb’ring child, 

Th’ affected laugh to shew a dimpled chin, 

The sneer contemptuous, and broad vacant grin, 

Are despicable all, as Strephon’s smile, 

To shew his ivory legions, rank and file. 


The honest laugh, unstudied, unacquir’d, 
By nature prompted and true wit inspir’d, 
Such as Quin felt, and Falstaff knew before, 
When humour set the table on a roar, 

Alone deserves th’ applauding muse’s grace! 
The rest—is all'contortion and grimace. 

But you exclaim, * Your Eulogy’s too dry ; 

* Leave dissertation and exemplify ! 

‘ Prove, by experiment, your maxims true ; 

‘ And what'you praise so highly, make us do.’ 


In troth I hop’d this was already done, » 
And Mirth and Momus had the laurel won! 
Like honest Hodge, unhappy should [I fail, 
Who to a crowded audience told his tale, 
And laugh’d and snigger’d all the while himself 
To grace the story, as he thought, poor elf! 
But not a single soul his suffrage gave— 
While each long phiz was serious as the grave! 
Laugh! laugh! crics Hodge, laugh loud? no 
chaffing ; ght Bilas | 
[thought youall, erethis, would die with laughing! 
This did the feat; for, tickled at the whim, 
A burst of laughter, like the electric beam, ' 
Shook all the audience—but it was at him ! 
Like Hodge, should every stratagem and wile 
Thro’ my A story, not excite a smile, 


But should my feeble efforts move your glee, 
Laugh, if you fa:r/y can—but not at me! 
=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
No. II, 


Tis twilight now—here.on this wave-worn rock, 
‘Where erst the savage watched, with patient care, 
‘To mark the deer as at the hour of morn, 

They prest their footsteps on the shelving beach 
To lave their limbs, and lap the limpid stream, 
And from his ambush aim’d the feather’d dart; 
Where now, toward close of day, thefemale train, 
As wildly sporting on the Leheigh’s bank, 

Do love to rest them by’the matron’s side, 

And watch with sparkling eyes the expected mail, 
Toevery villager the welcome guest !~— 

Here, while no rustic’s eye can mark my form, | 
Nor cold civility disturb my dreams, 

It may not harm me to recline awhile —— 

[ hate those chilling, dewy damps, that fall 

As tears of sorrow that the sun has fled!— 

Ah me! itonce did glad-my very soul 

To tell my tale to ev’ry passer by, 

And hold “ sweet converse” withthe busy world— 
Then ev’ry form was deck’d in friendship’s robe, 
And flattv’ring Fancy wove he gaudy web— 

But reason chased the usurper.from my soul, 














(And, with her, many a sweet, delusive dream) 
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And sung of friendship as the dews of night!— 

Hope waved her pinions to desert her child, 

But heaven had bade her still to hover round— 

Those dews, that on the rose-bud seems so fair, 

And live their hour, and vanish in the morn; 

‘Those dews remind me of the friend I tov’d, 

Whose eyes was gemm’d with many a glitt’ring 
tear, 

When sorrow ca!l’d, and int’rest bade it rise, 

But on the eye, as beam’d a brighter star, 

No more it shone to sympathize with mine— 

How bright those moon-beams sparkle on mine 
eye, 

As glancing on the foliage ‘of yon oak, 

Which tells of every breeze that passes by) 
They steal, reflected, to compose my soul— 
All, io the village, sleep—-save where. yon light 
Marks one old matron, as she toils for food, 
With shrivelled fingers ply the flaxen thread, 
Fit emblem here of man Anon she weaves, 
With many a round, the firm and lasting thread, 
To mark the measure of the old.man’s days— 
Anon the wheel scarce feels the pressing foot, 
Ere snaps the thread, and marks the hour of 

youth ) 
The curedog shrilly howls, as near his straw, 
The bat, irregular, slow wings his way— 
The Leneigh murmurs as it speeds along— 
All nature seeks repose, and bids me bend 
My weary footsteps to my rustic shed, 
And on my pillow court wild Fancy’s dream— 
So friendship once did court me to repose! 
And friendship robbed me, as my senses slept— 
Shall I again incautious, seek repose ‘— 
Aye—then ’twas man that call’d—now nature 
sues JAQUES. 











SELECTED POETRY. 
LOVE ELEGIES,, BY ABEL SHUFSLEBOTTOM. 
ELEGY I. 


The Peet relates hew he obtained Delia’s pocket- 
handkerchief. 


?Tis mine! what accents can my joy declare? 
Blest be the pleasures of the thronging rout! 
Blest be the hand, so hasty, of my fair, 
That left the tempting corner hanging out! 


I envy not the joy the pilgrim feels 
After long travel to some distant shrine, 
When to the relic of his saint he kneels, 
For Delia’s pocket-handkerchief is mine. 
When first with filching fingers I drew near, 
Keen hope shot tremulous thro’ every vein, 
And when the finish’d deed remov’d my fear, 
Scarce could my boundingheart its joy contain, 


What tho’ the eighth commandment rose to 
mind, 
It only served a moment’s qualm to move, 
For thefts like this it could not be design’d, | 
The eighth commandment was not made for 
love! 
Here when she took the macaroons from me, 
She wip’d her mouth to clean the crumbs so 
sweet ; 
Dear napkin! yes she wiped her lips in thee ! 
Lips sweeter than the macaroons she eat. 
And when she took that pinch of Mochabaugh 
That made my love so delicately sneeze, 
Thee to her Roman nose applied I saw, 
And thou art doubly dear for things like these. 
No washerwoiman’s filthy hand shall ever, 
Sweet pockct-handkerchief! thy worth profane; 
Tor thou hast touched the rubies of my fair, 
And I will kiss thee o’er and o’er again. 
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ELEGY Il. 
The Poet invokes the Spirits of the Elements to ap- 


' proach Deka. © He describes her singing. 


Ye Sylphs who banquet on my Delia’s blush, 
Whe on her locks of floating gold repose, 
Dip in her cheek your gossamery brush, 
And with its bloom of beauty tinge the rose. 


Hover around her lips on rainbow wing, 
Load from her honeyed breath your viewless 
' feet, 
Bear thence,a richer fragrance for the spring, 
And make the lily and the violct sweet. ~ 


Ye Gnomes, whose toil through many a dateéless 
year 
Its nurture to the infant gem supplies, 
From central caverns bring your diamonds here, 
To ripen in the sun of Delia’s eyes. 


And ye who bathe in Etna’s lava springs, 
Spirits of fire! to see my love advance, 

Fiy, Salamanders, on As estos wings, 
‘To wanton in my Delia’s fiery glance. 


She weeps, she weeps! her eyes with anguish 
swells, 
Some tale of sorrow melts my feeling girl! 
Ny 5! catch the tears, and in your lucid shells 
Enclose them, embryos of the orient pearl. 


She sings? the nightingale with envy hears, 
The Cherubim bends from his starry throne, 

And motionless are stopt the attentive Spheres, 
To hear more heavenly music than their own. 


Cease, Delia, cease! for all the angel throng, 
Listening to thee, let sleep their golden wires ! 
Cease, Delia! cease that too surpassing song, 
Lest, stung to envy, they should break their 
lyres. 


Cease, ere my senses are to madness driven 
By the strong joy! cease, Delia, lest my soul 
Enrapt, already think itself in Heagjqn, 
And burst my feeble body’s frail contrcul. 


ELEGY III. 
The Poet expatiates on the beauty of Delia’s hair. 


The comb, between whose ivory teeth she strains 
The straitening curls of gold so beamy bright, 

Not spotless merely from the touch remains, 
But issues forth more pure, more milky white. 


The rose-pomatum that the friseur spreads 
Sometinies with honour’d fingers for my fair, 
No added perfume on her tresses sheds, 
But borrow sweetness from her sweeter hair. 


Happy the friseur who in Delia’s hair 

With licensed fingers uncontrouled may rove, 
And happy in his death the dancing bear, 

Who died to make pomatum for my love. 


Oh could I hope that e’er my favour’d lays 
Might curl those lovely locks with conscious 
pride, 
Nor Hammond, nor the Mantuan shepherd’s 
praise 
I’d envy then, nor wish reward beside. 


Cupid has strung from you, O tresses fine, 
The bow that in my breast impell’d his dart ; 

From you, sweet locks! he wove the subtle line 
Wherewith the urchin angled for my heart. 


Fine are my Delia’s tresses as the threads 
That from the silk worm, self-interr’d pro- 
ceed, 7 
Fine as the gleamy Gossamer, that spreads 





Its filmy web-work o’er the tangled mead. ( 





Yet with these tresses Cupid’s power elate 
My captive heart has handcuffed in a chain, 
Strong as the cables of some huge first-rate, 

Ll hat bears Britannia’s thunders o’er the mai 


Uhe Sylphs that round her radiant locks repair 
In flowing lustre bathe their brightening wing; 
And Elfin minstrels with assiduous care 


The ringlets rob for faery fiddle-strings. 


ELEGY IV. 1 


The Poet relates how he stole a lock of Delia’s hui 
and her anger. . 


Oh! be the day accurst that gave me birth! 
Ye seas, to swallow me in kindness rise! 
Fall on me, mountains! and thou, merciful earth 
Open and hide me from my Delia’s eyes! 


Let universal chaos now return, 
Now let the central fires their prison burst, 


Aad earth‘and heaven, and air and ocean burn B 
for Delia frowns—she frowns and I am curs ~ 
Oh! I could dare the fury of the fight, g 
Where hostile millions sought my single lifedilihti 
Would storm volcano batteries with delight, #ijwo 


And grapple with grim death in glorious strifegimhi 









Oh! I could brave the bolts of angry Jove, 
When ceaseless lightnings fire the midnigl 
skies; 
What is*his wrath to that of her I love? 
What is his lightning to my Delia’s eyes? 


Go, fatal lock! I cast thee to the wind; 
Ye serpent curls, ye poison-tendrils go— 

Would I could tear thy memory from my ming 
Accursed lock—thou cause of all my woe! MRpP 


Seize the curst curls, ye Furies as they fly! > 
Demons of darkness, guard the infernal roll, 
That thence your cruel vengeance when I die, ! 
May knit the knots of torture for-my soul. Rv: 
Last night—-Oh hear me heaven, and grant m ms 
prayer! ig 
The book of fate before thy suppliant lay, ne 
And let me, from its ample records tear * 


Only the single page of yesterday ! 


pr} 
Or let me meet old Time upon his flight, 

And T will stop him on his restless way! 
Omnipotent in Love’s resistless might, 
Pil force him back the road of yesterday. 


Last night, as o’er the page of Love’s despair, 
My Delia bent deliciously to grieve; 

I stood a treacherous loiterer by.her chair, - 
And drew the fatal scissars from my sleeve: 


And would that at that instant o’er my thread 
The sheers of Atropos had open’d then ; “e 
And when I reft the lock from Delia’s head, ‘ 
Had cut me sudden from the son’s of men! 


She heard the scissars that fair lock divide, 











And whilst my heart with transport panted bi i 
She cast a Fury frown on me and cried, b: 
‘* You stupid puppy—you have spoil’d mj, 
wig!” are 
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